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Private Self-Congciousness as an Adaptation Strategy 


ae 


Self-concept is the totality of one's thoughts and feelings having refer- 
ence to oneself as a social object, and includes social relationships, values 
and beliefs, and the understanding of one's past and present relationship with 
the environment. Put another way, self-concept is a "theory" that the indivi- 
dual: constructs about himself or herself through social interactio (Epstein, 
1973; Kelly, 1955). Each person's self-concept is a working |compromise 
between his or her ideals and his or her actual, often imperfect, havior. 

| A precondition’ for self-concept development is the ability to take one- 
self as an object of attention; i.e., the ability to engage in self-awareness. 
While human Tofantascaveroe this ability during the second rear of life 
(Amsterdam, 1972), Fenigstein, Scheier, and Buss’ (1975) have demonstrated that 
adults vary in their tendencies to engage in self-awareness and have called 
this personality aed pbbepisite self-consciousness, Private self- 
consciousness is one of two dimensions of self-consciousness measured pf Pene 
Self-Consciousness Scale (Fenigstein, Scheier, & Buss, 1975), and reflects an 
awareness of one's attitudes, thoughts, feelings, and so on. In terms of 
self-definition, Turner's (1978) findings of high private self-conscious indi- 
viduals listing more self-descriptive adjectives when describing themselves in 
comparison with those low in private self-consciousness, suggests that the 
former individuals’ self-concepts om more articulated than those of the 
latter. This general self-reflective tendency ad also been found to be 
related to greater self-knowledge (Scheier, Buss, & Buss, 1978), with further 
studies demonstrating that private self-awareness (Carver, 1975; Diener & 


Srull, 1979; Gibbons, 1978; Scheier, Fenigstein, & Buss, 1974) is associated 
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with a greater awareness of internalized social standards. Private self- 
awareness, then, may create a sooiat perspective from which one's ce ekeins 
is evaluated, and individuals who are high in private self-conscigusness may 
be more cognizant of the way others perceive them than those 


self-reflective dimension. 


Social anxiety, defined as the discomfort experienced in social interac- 


tions, is also nsaaured by the Self-Consciousness Scale, but has been found 
not to be related to private selfeconsciousness (Fenigstein, ‘Scheier, & Buss, 
1975). Individual differences in social anxiety. have been shown to mediate 
asrinitavity to having evaluative Buvise attention focused upon oneself 
(Turner, 1977) and to be nenitively correlated with sociability (Carver & 
Glass, 1976; Turner, Scheier, Carver, & Ickes, 1978). Employing other social 
anxiety measures, a number of studies have found significant negative rela- 
tionships between anxiety and levels of ' self-esteem, self-acceptance, or 
correspondence of actual self-concept and ideal self-concept (Bledsoe, 1964; 
Coopersmith, 1967; Guerney & Burton, 1963; Horowitz, 1962; Lyndgren & Schwab, 
1977; Many & Many, 1975; Rosenberg, 1965; Suinn & Hill, 1964). In social 
interaction, socially anxious individuals are more sensitive to embarrassment 
begs MoPeek & Cialdine, 1977) and appear to respond to evaluation with a 
_ modest self-presentation, whereas those who are socially poised seem to 
“pespond to evaluation with a favorable self-presentation (Arkin, Appelman, & 
Burger, 1980; Lepper, 1970). Social anxiety can also influence one's percep- 
tions of an event. Arkin, et. al. (1980) found that socially anxious indivi- 
duals, in contrast to scares aubanote, assumed more personal responsibility 
for failure than for success, . while Clark and Arkowitz (1978) found that 


* 
socially anxious subjects were more negative about, their social skills than 
. ‘ 
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less socially anxious subjects. Thus, social anxiety is a negative hypersen- 
sitivity to one's own behavior, Socially anxious individuals can be thought 
of as those who, when self-aware, @aluate eee with internalized nega- 
tive perceptions, or, what has been termed a self-denigrating generalized 
other (Hewitt, 1979). | 

While it is known that people vary in the degree to which they take them- 
selves as objects of attention and also differ in their degree of social anx- 
iety (Fenigstein, Scheier, & Buss, 1975), no research has ee devoted to 
learning more about the se echanedtt of individuals who quantitatively differ 
in their habitual self-awareness and who also habitually experience different 
levels of anxiety in the self-aware state. The purpose of the present study 
was to investigate the self-concepts of individuals who were either high or 
low in private pil favehesiouinens and either ‘high or medium to low in social 


anxiety. ! 


Private Self-Consciousness as an Adaptation Strategy 

my In a number of studies aes been demonstrated that people will modify 
their self-concepts in the direction of the feedback they receive from others 
(Backman, Secord, & Pierce, 1963; Harvey, Kelley, & Shapiro, 1957; Maehr, 
Mensing, & Nafzger, 1962; Regan, Gosselink, Hubsch, & Ulsh, 1975; Videbeck, 
1960). These investigations seem to suggest that self-concept is quite malle- 
able. Yet to assert that one's extant self-concept can be affected by social 
feedback does not mean to suggest that the person is a passive pawn in a game 
of social labelling. Other research findings indicate that when people 
receive social feedback, they tend to interpret And react to it so as to ver- 
ify their self-understandings. Swann and Read (1981), for example, found that 


people are more likely to attend to and remember social feedback that will 
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verify their self-concepts, rather than feedback that will lead to non 
verification. Research by 0" Banion and Arkowitz (1977) found that ‘high 
socially anxious women selectively remembered negative information about them- 
selves better than low,socially anxious seein with no differences reported 
for memory of positive information. Further studies suggest that when indivi- 
duals receive self-disconfirmatory feedback, they tend to dismiss it and those’ 
who deliver it ‘as being inaccurate and untrustworthy, directly opposite to 
their reactions to self-confirmatory feedback (e.g., dodex: 1966; Markus, 
1977; Shrauger & Lund, 1975; Swann & Read, in press). In yeaa whee these — 
findings, one aseunption indemyane the present study was that individuals are 
active in the process of self-definition and that their degree of self- 
consciousness and social anxiety may be better understood if it was studied in- 


J 


relation to this activity. 

Previous research has chien ehet when confronted with personal shortcom- 
ings which cannot be changed, people will avoid self-awareness (e.g., Carver, 
Blaney, & Scheier, 1979; Greenberg & Musham, 1981; Steenbarger & Alderman, 
1979). These findings suggest that avoiding self-awareness is a common stra- 
ton Mphaves in failure situations. Greenberg and Musham's (1984) findings 
further suggest that engaging in self-awareness is a common strategy employed 
in situations where the person is free of faults on some salient dimension. 
While these studies demonstrate that avoiding and seeking self-awareness can 
be associated with personal successes or failures ‘in specific situations, 
differences found in habitual tendencies to self-reflect suggest that self- 
consciousness may be a general strategy of adaptation to the social world. 
White (1974) states that adaptation does not mean either a total triumph over 
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the environment or a total surrender to it, but rather, a striving toward 


rd 
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acceptable compromise. If level of private self-conscioustiess can be; thought 


of as an adaptation strategy, it was reasoned that by learning more shout: the 
self-concepts of subjects who differed in terms of private sel f-consaiousness 
and/or social anxiety, this would provide possible explanations for their ten- 
dencies to either engage in or avoid spiiecverteckinn, 

Based on the findings dealing with both private sel f-consciousness *and 
social sia ahd it was expected that the subjects representing the four types 
of self-consciousness under study would differ along a number of dimensions. 
One dimension was the effect self-awareness has on one's situational self- 
esteem. While no general self-esteem differences were predicted between high 
and low private self-conscious individuals who were socially poised, at was 
predicted that these oe types of self-consciousness would wee different 
reactions to social gaffes or embarrassing events. Modigliani (1971) found 
evidence to suggest that embarrassment reflects a loss of situational self- 
esteem that is specipiteted by a perceived loss ¢ -situational public esteem. 
It was hypothesized that the socially potised, ide private self-conscious indi- 
viduals would.report less embarrassment in nicenee ena situations than would 
the socially poised, high private <a) ®-consetous individuals, Tis was 
predicted since the former group see themselves as socially poised, and 
further, since they are less likely to analyze their behavior in the incident. 
That is, faced with a situation in which one meets personal failure, the high 
private self-conscious person should, by habit, reflect upon his or her 
actions in the event, while the low private self-conscious person should avoid 
self-awareness. The former individual should experience a loss of situational 
self-esteem due to their self-awareness, while the latter individual's situa- 


tional self-esteem should be less affected. Given the earlier discussion, it 
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vas expected that ‘socially anxious subjects, regardless of thetr level of 
private self-consciousness, would experience greater embarrassment '§ than 
socially poised subjects. Even though the socially anxious low private self- 
conscious subjects do not generally self-refleot, in. sooial situations they 
are painfully aware of themselves ‘- social objects and perceive others 
evaluating them eoutivalx: In a potentially embarrassing situation, their 
strategy of non-self-reflection should be ineffective. 

A second question of interest was how “asin subjects' self-evaluations 
differ as a function of self-consciousness from the evaluations of individuals 
who knew them very vel? Ina recent study, Bernstein and Davis (in press) 
found that, following observ tion of high and low private self-conscious tar- 
get persons, subjects were better able to match the former group with their 
self-descriptions than the latter group. Further, as observation time 
increased, the high private self-conscious targets weré matched with their 
self-descriptions at an even higher rate, but no increase in accuracy was 
found for the low private self-conscious targets. This study, along with the 
| research conducted by Scheier, Buss, and Buss (1978), indicates that high 
private self-conscious individuals understand themselves better than low 
private self-conscious individuals. Based on these results and following the 
line of argument that private self-awareness creates a social Saree ie pica 
whieh one's own behavior is evaluated, differences in self-other ratings were 
expected between high and low private self-conscious subjects. 

While private pel tenonedicunnee was expected to play a significant part 
in explaining these differences, level of social anxiety was expected to 
determine their evaluative direction. Specifically, it was predicted that the 


self-ratings of the socially poised, low private self-conscious subjects would 


’ 
be more favorable than their friends' evaluations of them. Just as habitual 
non-self-reflection was expected to result in less embarrassment for these 
people, it was also predicted that, in the same manner, they would generally 
overlook the more negative aspects of themselves and provide sate positive 
self-descriptions. Being socially poised, they would have a _ self-enhancing 
generalized other, and being non-self-reflective they would tend to overlook 
social feedback that contradicted their favorable self-concepts. Using this 
same logic, the socially anxious, low private self-conscious subjects were 
expected to rate themselves more negatively than their friends rated then. 
Being socially anxious, they would have a self-denigrating generalized other, 
and being non-self-reflective, they would tend to overlook social feedback 
that contradicted their unfavorable self-concepts. Since the high private 
self-conscious subjects were expected to be more cognizant of the way others 
perceived them, no subject-friend differences were predicted for either group. 
Even though the socially anxious, high private self-conscious subjects had a 
self-denigrating behavioral style, it was believed this tendency would be 


attenuated by their Jevel of private self-consciousness, 


Conceptual Replications of Previous Research 

Private self-consciousness. Consistent with Turner's (1978) findings, it. 
was sradtcted that high private self-conscious subjects, in contrast to low 
private self-conscious subjects, would check fone Haypotsvae on an adjective 
checklist in describing both what was generally characteristic of them and 
what was very characteristic. Further, since there is still some question 
concerning the relationship between self-consciousness and self-esteem 
(Brockner & Hulton, 1978), despite research indicating that increased private 


self-awareness is unaccompanied by negative self-affect (Carver & Scheier, 


1978; Hull & Levy, 1979), it was predicted that high and low private self- 
i ‘ 
conscious subjects would not differ on a general measure of self-esteem. 


- Finally, based on previous research (Carver & Glaas, 1976; Briggs, Cheek, & 
Buss, 1980), no differences were expected between private self-consciousness 
and measures of extraversion and orientation toward others. . 
Social anxiety. It was predicted that sootally arabnds ay ee in con- 
trast to socially poised subjects, would have more negative general self- 
esteem (Lundgren & Schwab, 1977), would experience greater degrees of embar- 
rassment (e.g., McPeek & Cialdine, 1977), and would evaluate themselves more 
negatively in contrast to friends' ratings of them (e.g., Arkin, Appelman, & 
Burger, 1980). Further, it was predicted that, when confronted with 
discrepancies between their self-evaluations and their friends' ratings of 
them, the socially anxious ree would reject more positive evaluations 
than would the socially poised subjects (e.g., Arkin, Appelman, & Burger, 
1980; O'Banion & Arkowitz, 1977). piwiy ie was predicted that socially 
anxious subjects' self-concepts would .be less stable than those of the 
socially poised subjects. While no previous research had directly tested this 
relationship, Rosénberg (1965) had found a positive relationship between 
self-concept stability and self-esteem, a variable strongly correlated with 


social anxiety. 
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Method 


Subject Selection 

From a pool of 563 undergraduate volunteers from the amie of Cali- 
fornia at Davis who were pretested on the Self-Consciousness Scale, Self- 
Monitoring Scale (Snyder, 1974), Social Desirability Scale (Crowne & Marlowe, 
1959), and Stability of Self Scale (Rosenberg, 1965), 40 males and NO females 
were asked to participate in a study in which they would answer further ques- 
tions concerning attitudes toward themselves and social events. Volunteers 
qualified for the second phase of the study by scoring one standard deviation 
either above or below the mean on private self-consciousness, scoring one 
standard deviation either above the mean or merely below the mean on social 
anxiety, ahd not exceeding one standard\deviation above the pean on social 
desirability. Social desirability was added as a criterion measure because it§$ 
was believed that one or two of the types of self-consciousness in the study 
were more socially desirable and, therefore, more susceptible to "faking good" 
subjects than the two less desirable types. Turkat (1978) has renpumended the 
use of the ee and Marlowe Scale to identify such defensive high self- 
esteem persons. The Self-Monitoring Scale has been shown to be a muléidimen- 
sional daetement (Briggs, Cheeky & Buss, 1980), measuring! extraversion, 
other-directedness, and acting abilities. The Stability of Self Scale meas- 
ures self-concept constancy ab changeability, and has a coefficient of repro- 
ducibility of 94% and a coefficient of scalability of 77% (Rosenberg, 1965), 
with factor analysis revealing a unidimensional structure (Franzoi & Reddish, 
1980). ‘ 


Subjects. scoring high on private self-consciousness and social anxiety 


were labeled socially anxious self-reflectives (SASR), those scoring low on 
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both were labeled socially poised non-self-reflecatives (SPNSR), those scoring 
_ high deal self-consciousness but low on social anxiety were Sehniad 
pocially poised self-reflectives (SPSR), and those scorirg low on private 
self-consciousness but high on social anxiety were labeled Socially anxious 
non-self-reflectives (SANSR). me four groups resulting from this selection 
procedure each oonsisted of 10 females and 10 males. Of those subjects who 
were contacted for the pert phase of the study, only one declined to parti- 
cipate. In all phases of the study following the initial group testing, sub- 
jects were administered questionnaires and were interviewed individually, For 
_their participation, subjects received extra credit points in their psychology 


courses and an interpretation of their questionnaire responses, 


Differential Representation of Self-Consciousness Types 

Of the 563 subjects initially tested, 40% qualified for the second phase 
of the study prior to analyzing their social desirability scores, Following 
that analysis, 14% of these subjects exceeded the -minimum criterion score 
level, and thus were dropped from further consideration. Upon analysis, sig- 
nificant differences were found between the four groups in the percentage of 
subjects disqualified due to high social desirability scores (x? = 8.49, 1 
d.f., p < .005); 21.3% of. the SPNSR, 14% of the SPSR, 9% of the SASR, and 8% 
of the SANSR. The four groups were also found to be disproportionately 
represented in the population tested, with the two socially poised groups hav- 
ing a greater number than the socially anxious eigs (x? S 20.92, 1 dsfiy PX 


001); 14% of the SPNSR, 12% of the SPSR, 6% of the SASR, and 7% of the SANSR. . 
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Upon arrival, subjects were seated at a desk with a cassette tape player. 


Subjects listened and responded to four imaginary inoidents in which something 


potentially embarrassing occurred involving the individual subject. Subjects 


imagined themselves in the situations and then indicated how embarrassed they 


would feel if such a thing happened to them. Following are the four imaginary 


incidents: 


1. 


4, 


You are at a party talking to a group of people unaware that “the zipper 


on your jeans is open. As the host walks by, he catches sight of your 


appearance and, in his surprise, spills the food tray he is’carrying all 


‘over the floor. Your host then tells you about your zipper. To what 


degree would you be embarrassed? 

You go to see a ovat exaor about your standing in her class and she offers 
you a chair while you talk. During the conversation, you,lean back in 
the chair so that the front legs are raised. Suddenly, the chair's legs 
slip out from under you and you crash to the floor. ,As you get up the 
professor tells you the chair is defective. To what degree would you be 
embarrassed? 

You are in the supermarket pushing a cart down an aisle and you meet a 
friend going in the opposite direction. After talking briefly, you both 
continue on your way. A few seconds after yoy part company, your friend 
calls to you. As you turn your head in the direction of your friend, 
your cart strikes a display and hundreds of items eitibis to the floor, 
To what degree would you be embarrassed? 

You are at a friend's hoyse for dinner with a- small group of people. 


While you are drinking refreshments, you tell a story to the others 
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present. In the middle of the story, you pause for a swallow of .your 


drink but miss your mouth entirely and spill the contents of the glass on 
yourself. When the laughter subsides and the others have stopped "rib- 
bing* you, everyone notices that the tacos on the stove are burning 
because they have fried a minute too long. To what degree would you be 
embarrassed? 

The dependent measure was degree of imagined embarrassment. To control for 
possible order effects, the order of incident sneaantatinn was varied across 
subjects. As a further precaution, tapes with q male and with a female voice 
were also varied across subjects. 

When pubdeck® responded to all four incidents, they were then escorted to 
another room and seated at a desk with a second cassette tape player. Here, 
wabageea listened and responded to the Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale (Rosenberg, 
1965), a questionnaire on body attitudes, and two questionnaires having to do 
with famous people and current events.* The Rosenberg scale, having a coeffi- 
cient of reproducibility of 92% and a coefficient of scalability of 72% 
(Rosenberg, 1965), appears to measure general self-esteem (Hensley & Roberts, 
1976). ‘When subjects completed the questionnaires, the experimenter escorted 
them back to the “sbliglnat testing room, gave them the Adjective Check List 
(Gough & Heilbrun, 1965) and asked them to check those adjectives that\were 
self-descriptive. Upon completion of this task they were asked to scan the 
checked gaiackivea and to single out those that were "very descriptive." Prior 
to leaving the office, subjects were given a secohd blank Adjective Check List 
(ACL) ina stamped, self-addressed envelope and were told to give it to some- 
one who knew then very well, In the envelopes were instructions for the 


friends to’ describe the subjects. The friends were also asked to indicate on 
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a nine-point scale how well they were acquainted with the subjects. When the 
efvelopes were returned, subjects were called back for an interview and con- 
fronted with the discrepancies in the two descriptions and were asked to 
affirm or deny thé adjectives that were discrepant, 

In order to test differences batyeeii subjects' self-evaluations and 
friends' evaluations of them, the Creativity scale derived from the A 
(Gough, 1979) was employed at this stage in the analysis. The Creativity 
scale was used as a measure of self-favorability because of the preponderance 
of positive adjectives associated with a high creativity score. The scale is 

comprised of 18 positive items (e.g., capable, clever, humorous, intelligent, 
7 resourceful, sexy) and 12 negative items (e.g., affected, commonplace, conven- 
tional, interests narrow, \submissive), with an average Hehe coefficient 
across samples of .76 (Gough,1979). 

In order to determine the evaluative direction of the individual adjec- » 
tives upon which the subjects and their friends did not agree as being 
descriptive of the subject, 104 male and female undergraduate judges rated all 
300 adjectives on the checklist as being either a positive, negative, or neu- 
tral description of a person in our society. To be considered a positive- 
description, an adjective had to receive positive ratings by at Teast 80% of 
the judges. The same criterion applied for a negative label. This rating pro- 


cedure resulted in 96 positive and 71 negative adjectives. 
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Results 


Embarrassment . 

No gender differences were found in the study, and thus, male and female 
data were reported together. Regarding imagined embarrassment, as expected, 
there was a significant main effect for social anxiety, with the socially anx- 

“ious subjects reporting greater degrees of embarrassment (x = 7.02 va. x= 
5.74, F4,72) = 19.30, p < .001). There also was a significant Labepactinn 
effect (Foy 72) = 11.24, p < .005), and when this was explored, the SPNSR 
group, as predicted, expressed less embarrassment than the SPSR group (x = 
5.01 vs. x= 6.46, t (72) = 3.53, p < .001). Interestingly, the SPSR group's 
embarrassment scores, wndie-alightay lower than the SASR group's scores, were 
not significantly different (x = 6.46 vs. x = 6.77, t (72) = 36); indicating 
that the substantial main effect differences for social anxiety were due 


solely to the SPNSR group's low reported embarrassment scores,» 


General Self-Esteem 

On Rosenberg's scale, there was a marginally significant interaction 
effect (F472) = 3.63, p = .06), which, upon further analysis, revealed that 
the SPNSR group had higher general self-esteem than the SPSR group (x = 25.35 
v8 X = 22.45, F (4,72) z 4,75, dx -05). As predicted, socially sretcils sub- 
jects indicated lower general self-esteem than socially poised subjects (x = 
17.83 vs. e = 23.90, F4,72) = 47.48, p < .001), with no differences due to 


a 


private self-consciousness (F 


(1,72) * 1.38, p > 20). 
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Insert Table 2 about here 


Subiect-Friend Ratings 

No group differences were found in the degree to which the friends stated 
how well they were acquainted with the subjects. There was a significant 
three-way interaction effect between private sel f-consciousness, social anx- 
ety, and type of rater (Fos 72) = 5.49, p < .05). The SPNSR group, as 
predicted, tended to rate themselves more positively than their friends rated 
them (x = 6.30 vs. x = 4.60, t7o) = 1-68, p= 10), while the SANSR group 
rated themselves more negatively than their friends rated them (x = 0.20 vs. x 
= 2.55, t (72) = 2.31, p < 05). In both high private sslfivonsdicux groups, 
there was little Aiaspapaney between the subjects’ self-ratings and their 
friends' vatanen of them; as expected, subject-friend discrepancies were 
apparent only in the low private self-conscious groups. There was also a mar- 
ginal interaction effect between social anxiety and subject-friend ratings 
(Foy 72) = 3.25, p < .10). Upon uy it was found that, while the 
friends' ratings of the Sealey anxious subjects were more positive than 


those given by the subjects themselves, (x = 1.70 vs. X = 3.20, t 2.09, 


(ie? 
p < .05), they were still significantly less positive than the ratings given 
to the socially poised subjects by their friends (x = 5.43 vs. x = 3.20, 
t 072) = 3.10, P < 201). 


Insert Table 3 about here 


r ~ 
Self-Concept Articulation q 


As predicted, the high private self-conscious subjects checked more 
adjectives than the low private self-conscious subjects (x = 121.79 vs. X= 
98.39, F(4,72) = 7.55, p < .01). Further support for the jibes between 

, the high and the low private self-conscious groups on this dimension, comes 
from the greater number of very descriptive adjedtives checked by the former 


(1,72) 
= 5.13, p < .05). Unexpectedly, there was a tendency for the friends of the 


- a. | = 
subjects in contrast to the latter subjects (x = 65.48 vs. x = 51.30, F 


high private self-conscious subjects to check more adjectives in describing 

them than did the friends of the low private self-conscious subjects (x = 

99.10 vs. x = 86.89, Foy 72) = 2.93, p < .10). There were no differences in 
9 


the number of adjectives checked due to level of social anxiety. 


Self-Concept Stability 

When the Stability of Self Scale was snadyaed: as expected, the socially 
anxious subjects’ self-concepts yere found to be less stable than the self- 
concepts of the socially poised subjects (x = 26.0 vs. x = 20.9, Foi72) 
6.23, p < .05). Unexpectedly, the high private self-conscious subjects scored 


lower on self-concept stability than did the low private self-conscious sub- 


jects (x = 21.1 vs. x = 25.8, FO4,72) =z 5.29, p < .05). 


Salf-Monitoring 
Only two factors on the Self-Monitoring Scale, extraversion and other- 


directedness, were of interest in the present study. As hypothesized, 
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socially poised subjects scored higher on the extraversion fact@& than did the 


socially anxious subjects (x = 4.9 vs. x = 2.2, Foy 12) 7 62.33, p < 001), 
i] 


with no differences found on the other-directedness factor. Private self- 


consciousness was not associated with either variable. 


Self-Concept Change : 

Eight subjects, two from each group, did not participate be this oni of 
the study due to the end of the school year. Using the cdnest ratings list? 
of positive adjectives, subjects were compared as to the differences between 
the number of positive adjectives comprising their initial self-descriptions 
and the number comprising their sel f-descriptions following the confrontation 
with their friends' assessments of them/ Results indicated that subjects! 
central self-concept characteristics were more resistant to change than less 
central characteristics (F468) =z 110.32, p < .001), with only 3.3% of the 
contested very descriptive adjectives changed in comparison to 15.3% of the 
contested merely descriptive adjectives. As predicted, the socially anxious 
subjects accepted a lower percentage of their friends’ positive descriptions 


of them than did the socially poised subjects (x = 59.03% vs. x= 73.13%, 


Fo 4,68) = 11.78, p < .005). No differences were found for private self- 
consciousness or for the interaction of the two variables. While socially 
anxious subjects were reluctant to accept positive descriptions, there was a 
significant shift across all subjects toward more favorable self-descriptions 
following the subjects' confrontations with their friends' ratings of them 
(F468) = 39.18, p < .001, and F(4 68) = 5.28, p < .05, respectively, for the 


positive and negative adjectives). 
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Discussion 


Social Anxiety 

Taken as a whole the data suggest that social anxiety and social poise 
are associated with a self-denigrating and self-enhancing generalized other, 
senpactively, Consistently throughout the study, the socially poised groups 
and the socially anxious groups were distinguishable in the manner with which 
they gave themselves favorable and unfavorable ratings. Since subjects were 
aware that their self-assessments would be evaluated by the researcher and 
that they would later discuss their self-reports with him, these differences 
in the favorability of self-ratings are similar to the results: obtained by 
Arkin et. al. (1980) and Lepper (1970). As in those studies, socially anxi- 
ous subjects provided a modest self-presentation, possibly reflecting an 
attempt to avoid embarrassment, whereas, socially poised: subjects tended to 
provide a favorable self-presentation, perhaps reflecting an attempt to win 
approval rather than avoid embarrassment. This does not fmean to suggest, how- 
ever, that the socially poised subjects had a greater need to obtain approval, 
but rather, that they may have been more comfortable in seeking it than the 
socially anxious subjects. This interpretation is supported by the fact that 
these two groups did not differ on the other-directedness measure, Since this 


. 


measure consis of items emphasizing pleasing others, conforming to the 
social cid and masking one's true feelings (Briggs, Cheek, & Buss, 
1980), it is doubtful that the socially poised subjects had a greater need to 
obtain approval from others. Yet these differences between the socially anxi- 
ous and the socially poised subjects cannot be explained solely ‘s terms of 


¢ en 
attempts to avoid embarrassment or win approval, for the friends of the latter 


group rated them more favorably than did the friends of the former group. It 


Be ° 3 
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te appears that even though friends of socially anxious individuals think better 

of them than they do of themselves, they do indeed perceive them in a somewhat 

unfavorable light. ° 

While all subjects' self-descriptions became more favorable once they 

were confronted with their friends' descriptions of them, the socially anxious 

subjects were much less yilling to accept their friends' positive descriptions 

of them. The fact that subjects! self-descriptions became more favorable when 

_ are With positive self-descriptions from others should be reassuring to 

advocates of selfrenhancement theories, which argue that people have a need to 

increase their feelings of personal worth and value. Yet there appears to be 

an important caveat to the theory: the need to increase personal worth and 

* value will be wcderated by the person's own need to maintain his or her extant . 

z self-concept. Central self-descriptive adjectives were very seldom relin- 
quished by subjects, no matter what their level of social anxiety oor private 

self-consciousness. Maintenance of one's self-concept, thus, seems to be a 

potent motivating force, even stronger than the desire to enhance one's own 

esteem. These results are in line with previous research indicating that peo- 

ple are more likely to attend to and remember social feedback that verifies 

their self-concepts than feedback that does not (e.g., Shrauger & Lund,. 19753 

Swann & Read, 1981). Yet again, the fact that the socially anxious subjects 

did accept some of the positive daworipticns aiven by their friends, and 

thereby, in a sense, contradicting their own self-evaluations, may explain why 

their self-concepts were less stable than the socially poised subjects. 

Socially anxious persons, in realizing that some specific individuals view 

them more favorably than they themselves do, may begin to second-guess their 


own negative self-theories, 


oe 


Private Self-Consciousness 


Consistent with past research (Turner, 1978), high private self-conscious 
subjects had more articulated self-concepts than did the low private self- 
conscious subjects. An unexpected finding was that the friends of the high 
private self-conscious subjects tended to use more adjectives in describing 
them than did the friends’ of the low private self-conscious subjects. While 
private self-consciousness involves an awareness of the more covert aspects of 
oneself, the findings here suggest that the resultant degree of self-concept 
articulation is something of which close friends are cognizant. 

Individuals low in private self-consciousness appear to have more stable 
self-concepts than those who are highly self-reflective. Unlike past research 
which has javantigatea stability of self-concept (Rosenberg, 1965), the 
present study found self-esteem differences between these two groups. 
Rosenberg found that, although stability is a "contributory factor" in 
accounting for the relationship between self-esteem and anxiety, it does not 
appear to be a very powerful factor. A better explanation of this finding 
comes from an analysis of the five items comprising the Stability of Self 
Scale. All items are geared ‘onard people who analyze themselves on a uate 
basis © (e.g., "Do you ever find that on Sas you have one opinion of your- 
self and on another day you have a different opinion?" "I have noticed that 
my ideas about myself seem to change very quickly."). People high in private 
self-consciousness are more aware of their own thoughts and feelings (Buss & 
Scheier, 1976) and are more aware of their dominant affect (Scheier & Carver, 
1977) than are persons low in private self-consciousness. These differences 
in awareness of internal states suggest that non-self-reflectives have more 


stable self-concepts, not because of more positive self-esteem or lower anx- 


rd 
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iety levels, but rather, because they go not attend to themselves as often as 
do self-reflectives, and thus, have fewer opportunities to notice self- 
inconsistencies or oontradictory self-images. When they do self-reflect, 
their self-concepts are less articulated and less complex, i.e., simpler and 
more stable. ° N 

When discussing private self-consciousness, it is important to note non 
Significant results as well, for they indicate a lack of association between 
habitual self-reflection| and negative personal attributes. For example, as in 
past studies (Carver & Glass, 1976; Briggs, et. al., 1980), private self- 
consciousness was not negatively associated with extraversion, indicating that 
high private self-conscious individuals, while generally introspective, can 


also be socially outgoing. A second example involves self-esteen. As in 


other studies; the present findings indicate that when self-esteem differences 


are found, private, self-consciousness alone will not expl them. Habitual 


self-reflection is not necessarily associated with se -denigration, nor is 


non-self-reflection necessarily associated with self-enhan 


Private Self-Consciousness and Social Anxiety 

By focusing upon private sé1f-consciousness, it was eonPsnned that indi- 
viduals ditrer in their self-concept complexity. By focusing upon social anx- 
jety, it was confirmed that individuals are active in the process of self- 
definition, rejecting positive social feedback if it does not fit their self- 
theories. Yet, alone, these two variables only reveal so much; together, 
they provide new insights ‘into the nature of sel f-consciousness. 

Consistent with initial predictions, the socially poised non-self- 
reflectives eles that is, those subjects low in both social anxiety and 


private self-consciousness, ; reported the least amount of imagined 


a 


embarrassment in situations where they supposedly committed socially clumsy 
acts. Since these persons had a belief in themselves as socially poised, and 
further, since they were less likely to analyze their behavior in the 
incident, their nonplussed reactions are understandable. The compound effect 
of these two personal qualities minimizes loss of situational sel Piketaen in 
social interaction where others feel more vulnerable and off-balance. Sub- 


jects high in private self-consciousness but low in social anxiety, the 


socially poised self-reflectives (SPSR), reported similar embarrassment levels 


as the socially anxious subjects. While the SPSR subjects reported positive 


general self-esteem, it appears that their tendency to be more aware of their 


own thoughts and feelings results in a significantly greater loss of situa- 
tional self-esteem when they are involved in social gaffes than their non- 
self-reflective counterparts. 

The SPNSR subjects not only reported less embarrassment than the SPSR 
subjects, but also reported higher general self-esteem. Yet, while their gen- 
eral self-esteem was higher, their friends tended not to completely verify the 
positive self-ratings of the SPNSR group. This group was the only one in the 
study in which their own self-descriptions were more positive than their 
friends' descriptions of them. In the larger sample of 563 people, the SPNSR 
subjects had the highest percentage of individuals scoring high in social 
desirability. Based on this actuated evidence, it is suggested that, in 
general, these people overlook negative self-information more than the other 
individuals who have different types of self-consciousness. ‘Since all sub- 
“-Seotis in the main body of the present study were screened for defensive high 
‘sal f-enteen; the slightly higher self-esteem and lower self-reports of embar- 


rassment by the SPNSR group may reflect the more subtle aspects of this adap- 
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tation strategy. 

Turning to the socially anxious nonmself-reflective (SANSR) group, these 
persons consistently scored low on various measures of self-esteem and 
reported high levels of imagined embarrassment, similar to their self- 
reflective counterparts, the socially anxious self-reflectives (SASR). Both 
groups had negative self=-concepts, but the SASR ertup's self-concepts were 
more articulated and a bit in flux, while the SANSR individuals' self-concepts 
were not well articulated, but were relatively stable (or fixed). These two 
types of persons, both have self-denigrating generalized others, but the SANSR 
individuals have adopted a strategy of self-avoidance, while the SASR indivi- 
duals have adopted a strategy where they habitually confront themselves with 
their perceived self-deficiehcies, As on@ SANSR subject stated: "I really 
don't want to understand myself because its no good to know yourself too 


rr 


well." The SASR individuals, in contrast, are habitually self-reflegting, and 
‘ 


thus, there is a‘greater likelihood that their selfeconcepts will change over 
time, possibly toward a more favorable self-assessment.” 

While both socially anxious groups had negative nellecnonoepte: the SANSR 
subjects’ self-evaluations were significantly more negative than their friends 
evaluations of them, something not found in the SASR_ group. This subject- 
friend discrepancy was also found in the SPNSR group, except in the opposite 
direction. Both high private self-conscious groups, then, evaluated then 
selves more in line with their friends' evaluations of them than did the two 
low private self-conscious groups. ‘these results suggest that people who reg- 
ularly engage in private self-awareness not only have more articulated self- 


concepts, but also, have self-evaluations that are more similar to significant 


others! evaluations of then, regardless of their evaluative direction. This 


- 
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finding is consistent with previous research (Bernstein & Davis, in press; 


Scheier, Buss, & Buss, 1978), indicating that high private self-conscious indi-. 
viduals know themselves better en do low private self-conscious individuals. 
A strategy of habitual self-reflection then, may result in individuals being 
more cognizant of others' perceptions of them, possibly due to private self- 
awareness creating a social perspective from which their own behaviors are 
evaluated (e.g., Diener & Srull, 1979). Both the socially poised and the 
socially anxious non-self-reflectives, on the other hand, have developed a 
strategy where avoiding self-evaluation helps them to maintain self-concepts 
that are discrepant with what significant others think of then, 

Associating self-evaluation with social evaluation is not pees but 
reflects a longstanding tradition in symbolic interaction theory (e.g., Mead, 
1934; Stryker, 1980). What self-awareness theory adds to the syubeide 
interactionist perspective is the notion that individuals differ in the degree 
to which they engage in self-evaluation. By conceptualizing private self- 
consciousness as an adaptation strategy, the present study has attempted to 
provide possible siplanaidons for these differences. Future work in this area 
should explore the developmental influences on tendencies to engage in or 
avoid self-awareness, and should examine, in greater detail, the relationship 


between self-awareness and social awareness, 
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Footnotes” 


‘public self-consciousness is the third factor in the Self-Consciousness 
Scale and reflects not just an awareness of oneself as a social object, but 
a concern about others judgments (e.g., I'm concerned about what other peo- 
ple think of me; I'm concerned about my style of doing things; I'm con- 
cerned about the way I present myself; I usually worry about making a good 
impression; I'm self-conscious about the way I look). People who endorse 
these items are concerned about their appearance, style of behavior, and in 
general, about the impression they make on others. Since the aim of the 
research was to study subjects who were either high or low in self- 
reflection and either high or low in anxiety levels, and further, because 
the public self-consciousness > cale, unlike the other two factors, com- 
bines both awareness of and concerh for others' judgments, it was believed 
the use of the subscale as a cidibaeton measure would confound the analysis. 


4 ‘ 
Thus, it was not employed in subject selection. 


, 
2 questionnaire responses regarding attitudes toward famous people and 
current events weve not of relevance to the present study, and thus, were 
not analyzed. Body-Cathexis Scale (Secord & Jourard, 1953) soores also 
. were not reported, as a recent study (Franzot 4 Shields, Note 1) has cast 


doubt on the usefulness of the scale as a measure of body esteem, 


3rt was believed that if public self-consciousness was a factor ip the 
present study, it would be most apparent during the embarrassing situa- 
divin: To rule out the possibility that these differences were due = pub- 
lic S02 t= OO NREL OUREEAR subjects were separated into a high and a 42 pub- 


lic Rate rounsctous grouping using a median split (four subjects at the 
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midpoint were dropped from the analysis). When their embarrassment scores 
were compared, no differences were found between the highs and the lows (x 
26.64 vs. x = 6.11, respectively, tigg) = 1646, P > 10). 

‘When self-concept stability was analyzed, while the interaction effect of 
private self-consciousness and social anxiety was not significant, there 
was an identical trend in both males and females for the SASR subjepts to 
. have less stable self-concepts than the SANSR subjects (x = 19.6 vs. x= 
22.3). Using this same measure, Rosenberg (1965) found that the least sta- 
bility was found among those who have rather low selfsesteen, but not the 
lowest. Thus, the SASR's negative self-concept may be less fixed than the 


SANSR's self-concept, and more open to a less negative redefinition. 
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Table 1 


Imagined Embarrassment Differences 


High Private Low Private 
Sel f-Consciousness Sel f-Consciousness 


sd = 1.46 


Note. The score range is from 1.00 to 9.00, with higher scores indicating 
greater embarrassment. Means sharing a common subscript are significantly 
different at the .05 level or beyond. In each cell, n= 20, 7 


Table 2 


} Rosenberg Self-Esteem Differences 


High Private : , Low Private 

Sel f-Consciousness Sel f-Consciousness 
Low 
Social X= 22.45 2 X = 25.35 5 
Anxiety ad = 4.074 ad = 3.917 
High 5 
Social X = 18.15 . X= 17.50, 
Anxiety sd = 3.66 sd = 4.30 


Note. The score range is from 0.00 to 30.00, with higher scores indicating 
more positive self-esteem. Means sharing a common subscript are significantly 
different at the .05 level or beyond. In each cell, n= 20. 
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Table 3 


Creativity Rating Differences a 
High Private High Private Low Private Low Private 
Self-Conscious Self-Conscious Sel f-Conscious Self-Conscious 
subject friend subject | - friend 

Low . 
Social X= 5.20, X = 6.25 X = 6.304, X = 4,60, 
Anxiety sd = 2.91 sd = 3.86 sd = 2.85 sd = 3.66 
Social X = 3.20 X = 3.85 X = 0.20 = 2.55 
Anxiety sd = 4,094 sd = 4.57 sd = 3,754 sd = 2.954 


Note. The score range is from -12 to +18, with higher scores indicating more 
positive self-favorability. Means sharing a common subscript are signifi- 
cantly different at the .05 level or beyond, except for subscript "c," which 
is significant at the .10 level. In each cell, n= 20. 


Table 4 


Number of Adjectives Checked 


Subjects Friends 


gh- 
aM sib X = 121.79 , X= 99.10, ~~ 
Sel f- , sd = 41,32 sd = 37.44 
Consciousness 
Z Low , 

( : Private xX = 98.39 ; xX = 86.89 
Self- sd = 33.644 sd = 27.200 
Consciousness 


Note. Means sharing subscript "a" are significant at the .01 level, while 

F a sharing subscript "b" are significant at the .10 level. In each cell, n_ - 
= é ‘ 
\ 
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